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Religious  Education  and  Its  Failures 

I. 

THE  LEAKAGE  AND  ITS  CAUSES 

WHILE  God  remains  faithful  to  His  promises 
the  Catholic  Church  can  never  fail;  but  in 
no  age  have  there  been  wanting  dangers 
which  seemed  to  presage  its  failure.  From  the  days 
of  Diocletian's  persecution,  the  "leakage"  has  filled 
the  faithful  with  dismay  and  outsiders  with  exulta 
tion;  yet  historical  calculations  show  a  steady  and 
great  increase  in  every  century.  The  advance  of  the 
Church  at  this  day  in  numbers,  in  cohesion,  in  zeal, 
in  up-to-date  culture,  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  a  won 
derful  age ;  yet  from  every  quarter  rings  the  lament 
over  the  enormous  "leakages"  from  her  ranks. 

There  is  an  analogy  to  this  in  God's  other  king 
dom  of  Nature.  The  primeval  forests  grow  in  lux 
uriance  and  majesty  and  extent  year  by  year,  not 
withstanding  the  countless  multitudes  of  young 
shoots  which  appear  and  perish.  But  the  analogy 
of  Nature  must  not  allow  us  to  stand  contented,  as 
if  it  were  inevitable  that  millions  should  fail  to  sur 
vive  in  the  struggle  for  supernatural  existence.  It 
is  the  desire  of  the  Almighty  that  not  one  should  be 
lost,  and  He  has  provided  that  all  should  come  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  Yet  the  accomplishment 
of  God's  designs  depends  in  a  considerable  measure 
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on  us.  It  is  our  task,  not  only  to  work  out  our  own 
salvation  individually,  but  to  be  instruments  of 
God's  operations  in  the  workings  out  of  the  destinies 
of  the  world  and  humanity.  The  losses  and  the 
gains  of  Religion  are  the  concern  of  everybody.  In 
ertia  and  selfishness  on  the  one  hand,  or  activity 
and  resourcefulness  on  the  other,  even  in  the  case 
of  a  single  individual,  mean  respectively  so  much 
retrogression  or  so  much  progress  in  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Everyone  of  us  is  in  some  degree  respon 
sible  for  the  "leakage." 

It  would  appear  that  the  arena  of  the  Church's 
conflict  is  no  longer  the  General  Council,  or  the  Leg 
islature,  or  the  battle-field,  or  the  tribunals  of  (in) 
justice,  or  the  pulpit,  but  the  school-room ;  and  that 
the  chief  cause  of  the  "leakage"  is  the  imperfection 
of  our  systems  of  religious  instruction.  Those  meth 
ods  seem  to  be  antiquated,  injudicious,  wasteful, 
sometimes  positively  injurious  to  the  cause.  The 
enormous  successes  of  the  Church  which  overweigh 
its  losses,  are  due,  not  to  the  completeness  and  effi 
ciency  of  our  organizations  for  religious  training, 
but  to  personal  and  other  influences  acting  under 
the  miraculous  graces  of  God. 

There  are  provinces  of  the  Catholic  world  where 
the  religious  education  of  children  is  totally  neg 
lected.  The  child  is  left  to  be  instructed  by  its  par 
ents  and  moulded  by  its  Catholic  environment.  This 
plan,  sufficiently  good  two  or  three  centuries  back, 
must  gradually  grow  less  effective  in  process  of 
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time,  and  it  has  become  quite  inadequate  under  to 
tally  changed  conditions  of  human  society.  New 
generations  grow  up  Catholics  because  they  know  of 
nothing  else,  they  practise  religious  observances 
from  force  of  habit  and  example,  without  under 
standing  them.  They  show  themselves  to  be  pos 
sessed  of  a  strong  innate  sense  of  religion,  but  there 
is  no  intellectual  foundation  to  it.  They  are  igno 
rant  of  the  internal  spirit  of  Christianity,  they  at 
tach  an  arbitrary  value  to  certain  of  its  externals, 
they  exaggerate  trifles  to  the  verge  of  superstition. 
As  soon  as  such  persons  move  from  their  original 
habitat,  and  fall  in  with  the  scoffer,  and  the  bad 
Catholic,  and  the  man  in  whom  some  natural  vir 
tues  have  survived  the  loss  of  faith,  their  Catholicity 
crumbles  into  small  dust,  and  is  replaced  by  a  dia 
bolic  hatred  against  the  Church  of  their  heroic  or 
martyr  ancestors ;  and  perhaps  at  last  they  are  cap 
tured  by  the  howlings  of  some  emotional  sect.  Thou 
sands  are  ready  to  lose  their  faith  in  this  way,  and 
many  are  actually  losing  it  every  year.  It  is  not 
that  they  have  lost  their  reasoned  faith  in  the  Chris 
tian  Church;  they  never  had  such  a  thing.  They 
have  fallen  solely  through  want  of  the  first  elements 
of  religious  education. 

There  are  similar  cases  in  countries  where  the 
Church  is  progressing,  where  Catholics  are  vigorous 
and  enterprising,  and  the  faithful  are,  on  the  whole, 
enlightened.  Many  are  outside  the  sphere  of  reli 
gious  influences,  the  children  perhaps  of  mixed  mar- 
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riages,  of  careless,  vicious,  intemperate  parents,  of 
the  very  poor  and  homeless.  But  these  are  not  all. 
Many  fall  away  who  can  by  no  means  be  classed 
with  the  neglected  or  ignorant.  They  have  enjoyed 
all  the  provision  made  for  them  by  the  Church,  pri 
mary  schools,  colleges  and  universities,  the  sacra 
ments,  sermons  and  catechism,  inspections  and  ex 
aminations;  they  leave  school  and  enter  the  world 
forewarned  and  forearmed,  equipped  to  take  their 
place  as  good  soldiers  in  the  army  of  the  Lord;  a 
little  time  elapses,  and  they  disappear  from  Mass, 
from  the  list  of  Catholics,  and  their  place  knows 
them  no  more.  They  seem  to  have  received  only  the 
most  superficial  and  fleeting  religious  impressions; 
even  if  they  retain  the  name  of  Catholics,  they  have 
no  sense  of  obligation  toward  the  precepts  of  their 
religion ;  often  they  are  destitute  of  the  lowest  nat 
ural  sense  of  religion  and  morality.  This  is  the 
case  even  where  circumstances  are  most  favorable, 
where  the  church  has  full  freedom  of  hand,  and 
there  are  no  particular  obstacles  to  her  influence. 

This  phenomenon  is  too  constant  to  be  set  aside 
as  an  exception  to  the  rule ;  it  is  so  usual  that  it  ex 
cites  no  surprise;  it  has  taken  its  place  as  a  char 
acteristic  of  the  times,  the  cause  of  which  is  in 
scrutable.  Unfaithfulness  to  early  training  is  just 
as  prevalent  as  fidelity,  and  is  a  great  deal  more 
prominent ;  in  some  countries  indeed,  it  is  quite  nor 
mal,  and  even  those  who  have  begun  well,  and  end 
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well  have  in  many  cases  passed  through,  at  one  time 
or  other,  the  stage  of  unbelief  and  irreligion. 

This  kind  of  "leakage"  is  not  intelligible  like  the 
kinds  first  mentioned.  It  is  not  a  natural  result  of 
the  careful  training  we  give  that  no  permanent  im 
pression  should  have  been  made,  and  that  nothing 
should  remain  of  knowledge  and  of  principle  in 
stilled  during  the  most  sensitive  period  of  life.  We 
have  met  with  a  calamitous  disappointment  that  we 
had  no  grounds  to  expect,  an  effect  which  is  not  to 
be  explained  by  its  known  antecedents.  Facts  are 
sadly  at  variance  with  our  legitimate  hopes.  Either 
we  are  arguing  erroneously  in  concluding  that  a 
sound  Catholic  education  should  produce  strong,  per 
manent,  beneficial  results;  or  it  may  be  that  the 
early  education  which  we  give  is  such  as  naturally 
to  result  in  partial  failure.  Is  it  that  the  anteced 
ents  are  all  right,  and  that  other  factors  intervene 
to  disturb  their  action  and  produce  an  incongruous 
effect ;  or  is  it  that  the  actual  results  have  proceeded 
naturally  from  a  defective  cause?  The  problem  is 
an  urgent  one  and  calls  for  full  investigation.  There 
must  be  some  adequate  explanation  and  there  must 
be  a  remedy.  We  should  endeavor  to  discover  what 
is  the  weak  link  in  the  chain  of  causality ;  we  should 
be  prepared  to  admit  any  truths  discovered,  how 
ever  unwelcome,  and  to  change  our  methods  of  pro 
cedure  however  ancient.  Let  us  consider  the  factors 
one  by  one,  and  see  if  we  can  in  any  way  account 
for  the  strange  failure  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  re- 
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tain  the  allegiance  of  so  many  who  have  been  taught 
at  her  knees  and  initiated  into  the  life  of  grace. 

Consider  the  Church  herself.  It  can  not  be  that 
she  is  unable  to  hold  her  own,  that  she  can  no  longer 
satisfy  the  cultivated  intellect.  It  can  not  be  that 
she  is  unable  to  accommodate  herself  to  the  new  or 
der  of  things  that  now  prevails,  and  that  she  is 
doomed  to  lose  ground  as  knowledge,  freedom,  and 
civilization  advance.  The  Church  was  instituted  by 
Our  Lord  Himself  as  the  place  of  His  abode  on 
earth,  as  the  sole  representative  of  His  authority, 
the  one  Depository  of  Divine  Revelation.  She  pos 
sesses  all  truth,  she  is  guaranteed  against  the  gates 
of  Hell  prevailing  over  her;  she  has  the  Spirit 
poured  forth  in  power  upon  her  for  the  enlighten 
ment  and  sanctification  of  souls.  She  is  indefectible 
and  infallible  in  consequence,  and  is  adapted  to  ac 
complish  her  functions  in  every  age  and  in  every 
soul.  Strange  that  so  many  should  escape  from  her 
influence!  Considered  as  a  visible  institution,  the 
Catholic  Church  has  everything  that  can  command 
the  confidence,  admiration  and  love  of  men.  She  is 
of  ancient  and  noble  lineage,  her  past  is  of  thrilling 
interest,  her  history  is  interwoven  with  every  one 
of  the  countless  threads  of  the  life  of  humanity. 
Her  origin  and  legitimacy  are  attested  by  the  Scrip 
tures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  and  modern 
discoveries  in  the  historical  and  cosmic  past  confirm 
the  authenticity  of  her  title-deeds.  Even  amongst 
those  who  reject  her  sway  there  are  many  who  rec- 
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ognize  her  theory  of  divine  and  human  relations  as 
the  only  one  consistent  and  complete,  and  who  admit 
that  she  has  a  unique  power  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  soul,  to  bind  the  masses  of  mankind  into 
unity,  and  to  secure  a  willing  allegiance. 

There  are  countless  impediments  that  contest  at 
every  step  the  divine  influence  of  religion  in  the 
world  and  in  each  soul.  The  mysteries  of  the  faith 
are  obscure,  and  are  often  insufficiently  or  even 
falsely  exhibited  to  men's  minds;  the  laws  of  reli 
gion  conflict  with  selfishness  and  passion ;  many  find 
themselves  in  the  real  or  supposed  dilemma  of  hav 
ing  to  sacrifice  either  religious  principle  or  the 
whole  of  their  temporal  advantages.  The  fashions 
of  the  world,  inherited  perversity  or  weakness, 
faults  of  education,  the  example  of  others,  pleasure, 
interest,  fear,  engrossing  occupations,  prejudices, 
calumnies,  scandals — all  these  count  for  much;  but 
are  they  sufficient  alone  to  account  for  the  loss  of  so 
many  children  of  the  Church  ?  Our  Lord  has  said : 
"Have  confidence,  I  have  overcome  the  world" ;  and 
He  has  left  with  us  an  antidote  for  every  poison, 
directions  for  every  duty,  strength  for  every  con 
flict.  As  requirements  multiply,  the  resources  of 
religion  increase.  The  standing  equipment  of  Sac 
raments,  and  Mass,  and  spiritual  teaching,  joined 
with  the  countless  forms  of  activity  which  are  al 
ways  springing  into  existence,  ought  to  counteract 
sufficiently  all  adverse  influences,  and  secure  a  much 
more  nearly  universal  adhesion  and  loyalty. 
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If  we  consider  the  provision  made  for  the  teach 
ing  of  religion  our  grounds  for  astonishment  will  be 
greater  still.  There  are  many  localities,  of  course, 
which  are  not  well  provided  with  the  personnel  or 
the  material,  or  the  means  of  bringing  the  children 
within  reach  of  instruction;  of  these  I  do  not  now 
speak,  but  of  those  which  are  well-appointed  in 
every  way.  Reflect  on  the  numerous  religious  Orders 
of  men  and  women,  the  secular  parish  clergy,  the 
bodies  of  lay-teachers  and  devoted  volunteers.  There 
are  communities  skilled  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians,  devoted  exclusively  and  for  life  to  the 
office  of  teaching,  and  all  for  the  ultimate  purpose 
of  advancing  religion.  Never  has  any  secular  cause 
had  such  a  body  of  competent  and  thorough-going 
supporters.  Reflect  again  on  the  institutions  of 
every  kind  throughout  the  world — parochial  schools, 
Sunday  schools,  colleges,  convents,  seminaries,  uni 
versities,  orphanages,  homes,  agencies  in  Catholic, 
in  Protestant,  and  in  heathen  and  savage  lands.  Con 
sider  the  time  and  labor,  zeal  and  funds  devoted  to 
the  purpose.  Consider  the  catechisms,  and  explana 
tions,  and  methods,  and  libraries  and  special  peri 
odicals;  the  literature  for  dogmatic,  moral,  scrip 
tural,  historical  instruction,  the  system  of  inspec 
tions,  examinations  and  rewards.  Over  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  Catholic  Church  there  is  little 
apathy,  negligence,  parsimony  in  the  conduct  of  re 
ligious  instruction.  Never  before  were  such  sacri 
fices  made  by  Catholics  for  the  purpose  of  education, 
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never  such  an  interest  manifested  in  it  by  all  classes, 
never  such  organization,  so  much  discussion  and  in 
ventiveness,  such  a  variety  of  sustained  efforts  as 
we  now  behold.  Where  is  the  flaw  in  the  system 
that  makes  it  work  with  such  difficulty  and  produce 
such  uncertain  results? 

The  subject  of  our  teaching  is  not  a  difficult  one, 
abstruse,  uninteresting,  dry,  in  itself;  although  in 
deed  it  may  be  made  such  by  injudicious  treatment. 
To  judge  from  the  place  that  religion  holds  in  liter 
ature,  in  conversation,  in  politics  even,  there  is 
hardly  any  subject  in  which  so  many  are  deeply  in 
terested.  It  fascinates  its  opponents  just  as  much 
as  its  adherents,  although  in  a  different  way.  Chil 
dren  have  a  special  curiosity  about  religion,  a  spe 
cial  aptitude  for  believing  and  understanding  its 
deep  mysteries,  a  special  drawing  toward  its  prac 
tices  ;  they  find  in  it  much  to  satisfy  their  desire  of 
knowledge  and  their  sense  of  justice,  and  humor 
and  pathos,  as  well  as  to  move  their  emotions  of 
pity,  admiration,  generosity,  indignation.  Such  a 
subject  with  all  its  ramifications  proposed  to  chil 
dren  in  their  earliest  years  ought  to  produce  an  in 
delible  effect  upon  their  minds.  One  might  reason 
ably  expect  that  religion  should  mould  their  char 
acters,  and  become  a  second  nature  to  all  of  them. 
How  is  it  that  such  large  numbers  of  them  reverse 
the  dictum  about  early  impressions,  and  show  by 
their  subsequent  lives,  that  their  minds  were  as 
marble  in  resisting  religious  influences,  and  as  wax 
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before  the  fire  in  suffering  a  speedy  obliteration  of 
the  outlines  traced  upon  it  ? 

There  is  a  large  consensus  of  opinion  on  two  im 
portant  facts — the  difficulty,  irksomeness,  and  gen 
erally  unsatisfactory  character  of  our  catechetical 
systems,  and  the  enormous  losses  from  the  ranks  of 
those  who  have  gone  through  that  training.  May 
it  not  well  be  that  these  two  things  are  related  to 
one  another  as  cause  and  effect?  The  fatal  fault 
does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  factors  that  we  have 
just  reviewed ;  yet  it  must  be  found  in  some  intrinsic 
portion  of  the  system.  No  merely  extrinsic  causes, 
would,  I  think,  be  able  to  neutralize  so  largely  the 
efforts  of  Christian  Education,  unless  there  were 
some  vital  deficiency  in  the  system  itself.  One  point 
alone  remains — the  method  employed  in  conveying 
instruction.  It  is  worth  while  considering  whether 
this  is  the  seat  of  the  trouble.  Either  there  must 
be  some  flaw  in  our  catechetical  methods  which 
leads  to  the  failures  we  deplore,  or  else  we  have 
overrated  the  value  of  the  divine  promises,  and  of 
the  influence  which  the  Church  and  her  means  of 
grace  can  exercise  over  the  souls  of  men. 

During  late  years  methods  of  education  have  been 
fundamentally  changed.  A  definite  science  and  art 
of  education  have  been  created,  grounded  on  prin 
ciples  of  psychology  and  on  the  ascertained  char 
acteristics  of  children's  minds.  Pestalozzi  and  Froe- 
bel  introduced  the  revolutionary  notion  that  if  edu 
cation  were  made  easy  it  would  become  pleasant  and 
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more  efficient;  and  that  children  would  learn  more 
when  they  learned  voluntarily  than  when  learning 
under  compulsion.  I  have  just  read  in  a  morning 
paper:  "That  which  is  known  as  the  'New  Educa 
tion'  means  that  the  master  has  to  learn  by  study 
of  the  child  how  to  teach,  and  the  test  of  his  success 
is  the  child's  willing  co-operation."  Under  the  in 
fluence  of  this  idea  school-books  have  been  re 
written;  every  device  has  been  tried  to  excite  in 
terest,  to  save  time  and  labor  and  to  fix  the  atten 
tion;  parrot-learning  by  rote  has  been  reduced  to 
narrow  limits,  and  words  are  employed,  not  as  being 
valuable  in  themselves  and  identical  with  knowl 
edge,  but  as  subsidiary  to  ideas,  and  only  as  the  ve 
hicle  for  conveying  them. 

Catholic  methods  of  religious  instruction  have 
not  kept  pace  with  those  adopted  for  secular  sub 
jects.  Education  in  religion  is  carried  on  in  the  ob 
solete  wearisome  manner  of  past  centuries.  The 
character  of  the  child's  mind  and  the  special  needs 
of  the  time  have  not  been  considered  in  our  meth 
ods,  and  consequently  the  child's  willing  co-opera 
tion  is  notably  absent. 

The  sacredness  which  belongs  to  the  ancient  doc 
trines  has  been  unfortunately  regarded  as  attach 
ing  also  to  the  antiquated  process  of  teaching  them. 
The  children  of  light  were  unwilling  to  gather  hints 
for  their  religious  advantage  from  the  children  of 
this  world,  who  are  so  wise  in  their  own  generation. 
Thus  catechism  became  the  most  difficult  of  tasks, 
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and  children  could  not  but  contrast  it  unfavorably 
with  their  other  studies  and  learn  to  dislike  it.    It 
can  not  be  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility  to  ap 
propriate  some  of  the  ingenious  devices  of  peda 
gogical  science,  and  bring  the  teaching  of  religion 
up  to  date  equally  with  the  teaching  of  languages, 
grammar  or  history.     C'est  le  comment  qui  fait  les 
choses.    Management  and  tact  make  all  the  differ 
ence.    We  ought  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  com 
ment,  the  method,  the  way  of  doing  things,  if  we 
would  discover  the  cause  of  our  numerous  failures, 
and  the  remedies  that  we  should  employ.     If  we 
could  discover  the  right  form  of  catechism  and  the 
right  method  of  teaching  it,  and  then  plan  out  a 
broad  system  of  religious  education  and  organize  it 
on  a  large  scale,  all  the  other  advantages  that  we 
have  as  members  of  the  Catholic  Church  would  pro 
duce  their  full  effect.     With  our  unanimity  about 
doctrines  and  laws,  our  complete  organization,  our 
multitudes   of  heroic   workers,   with   our   Catholic 
sense  of  duty  and  enthusiasm  in  the  good  cause, 
with  the  same  activity  and  generosity  that  have  al 
ways  shown  for  Catholic  education,  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  make  up  for  past  losses,  put  an  end  to  the 
regrettable  "leakage,"  and  achieve  a  wonderful  ex 
tension  of  the  kingdom  of  God  during  the  century 
which  is  now  beginning. 


II. 

ERRORS  CONCERNING  MEMORY 

MEMORY  is  the  thread  on  which  are  strung  all 
the  events  of  each  human  life,  making  it  one 
compact  and  unbroken  whole.  In  the  body  of  a  man 
there  is  constant  change,  decay  and  repair — birth 
and  death  of  its  component  atoms.  After  a  few 
years  the  whole  material  frame  has  been  renewed, 
and  nothing  remains  of  that  substance  which  we 
knew  twenty  years  ago  as  Harry  Tom.  Yet  Harry 
Tom  assures  us,  and  proves  to  us  that  in  some  way 
he  is  identical  with  that  person  whom  we  knew  so 
long  ago.  Something  has  been  constant  through 
several  cycles  of  complete  change:  it  is  the  imma 
terial,  intangible  mind  and  soul;  this  alone  remains 
from  those  former  days.  Harry  Tom's  identity  is 
manifested  by  continuity  of  consciousness  from  day 
to  day,  and  by  unbroken  stretch  of  memory  which 
links  all  these  separate  days  into  one  chain. 

Memory  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  phenomena 
of  human  life.  So  important  is  it  that  psychologists 
set  it  down  as  one  of  the  three  great  faculties  of  the 
human  spirit,  together  with  understanding  and  will. 
They  regarded  it  as  a  distinct,  separate  compart 
ment  of  the  intelligent  mind,  in  which  all  knowledge 
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was  stored,  and  from  which  any  item  could  be 
brought  forth  and  applied  to  use.  In  furnishing  the 
minds  of  children  with  materials  for  after  use,  it 
was  accordingly  considered  sufficient  to  get  certain 
statements  of  truth  somehow  and  anyhow  into  the 
"memory."  As  a  rule,  they  were  conveyed  in  the 
form  of  cumbersome  and  very  accurate  verbal  for 
mulas.  "The  method  of  education  hitherto  pursued," 
as  Romini  wrote,  "aimed  only  at  cramming  memory 
with  immense  burthens  of  unintelligible  words." 
The  acquirement  of  learning  thus  became  exceed 
ingly  laborious,  and  was  only  made  possible  by  the 
threat  of  exceedingly  painful  alternatives. 

This  erroneous  and  unnatural  method  of  educa 
tion,  now  almost  exploded,  was  the  consequence  of 
erroneous  psychological  views.  Modern  methods 
appeal  more  to  the  intelligence  and  reasoning  pow 
ers  :  they  aim  at  conveying  ideas  rather  than  words ; 
for  the  very  obvious  truth  is  at  last  recognized  that 
when  a  thing  is  understood  it  is  more  easily  remem 
bered.  The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  delve 
a  little  way  into  the  psychological  concepts,  princi 
pally  as  to  memory,  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
educational  methods,  and  to  suggest  considerations 
as  to  the  analysis  and  classification  of  memory- 
phenomena,  with  special  reference  to  the  system  of 
religious  education  which  prevails  widely  among 
Catholics. 

I  venture  to  submit  the  view  that  memory  is  not 
one  special  faculty  or  a  separate  department  of  the 
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mind  in  which  all  knowledge  is  stored;  but  that  it 
is  an  adjunct  of  each  faculty,  varying  with  each, 
following  the  laws  of  each,  and  having  in  each  case 
a  very  different  value.  Memory,  in  its  current 
sense,  is  generally  held  to  be  the  storage  of  knowl 
edge  belonging  to  the  intellect,  or  at  least  to  con 
sciousness.  Let  us  consider  it  more  generically,  and 
we  shall  find  it  to  be  only  one  class  of  a  much  wider 
body  of  phenomena :  viz.,  the  storage  and  revival  of 
past  impressions.  Every  human  faculty  has  this 
peculiarity  —  a  repeating  power  which  is  not  an 
other  faculty  distinct  from  itself.  Just  in  the  same 
way  heat  and  light  and  sound  are  reflected,  but  the 
reflection  is  not  a  different  thing:  it  follows  the 
same  laws  as  do  the  original  vibrations  of  light, 
heat  or  sound. 

To  classify  the  powers  of  the  soul  as  the  will,  the 
memory,  the  understanding,  is  misleading  and 
wrong,  as  I  venture  to  suggest.  It  would  be  the 
same  sort  of  error  to  classify  together  heat,  light, 
sound,  and  echo.  Echo  is  no  more  than  an  appa 
nage  of  sound,  and  is  classed  under  the  head  of 
sound.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of  reflections  or  re 
verberations,  and  these  are  the  adjuncts  of  light  and 
heat  no  less  than  of  sound.  Each  has  its  own  re 
flection  corresponding  to  itself ;  and  it  would  mani 
festly  be  wrong  to  class  all  these  reflections  together 
as  a  separate  class  of  vibrations  additional  to  those 
of  heat,  light,  and  sound. 

Memory  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  special  fac- 
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ulty  to  be  trained  in  addition  to  intellect  and  will. 
Still  less  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  when  you  have 
stocked  the  memory  (in  the  old  limited  sense  of  the 
word)  you  have  at  the  same  time  provided  a  full 
training  for  the  whole  spiritual  man.  It  is  neces 
sary  to  train  each  faculty;  and  each  one  is  then 
stored  with  its  proper  impressions,  which  can  be 
brought  again  into  activity  whenever  the  necessity 
may  arise. 

An  impression  is  made  on  a  given  faculty;  that 
impression  abides,  and  is  at  times  revived.  It  is  an 
echo,  a  resonance,  a  reverberation  of  the  original 
impression.  If  there  has  been  only  a  physical  im 
pression  on  sensory  nerves  and  brain  cells,  the 
brain  stores  that  impression,  and  in  due  course  re 
flects  it  through  the  motor  nerves  to  the  limbs.  If 
an  idea  has  impressed  the  intellect,  the  intellect  con 
sciously  recalls  that  idea,  or  revives  the  impression 
which  abides  dormant  in  it.  There  is  no  need  to 
suppose  that  a  special  faculty  must  be  provided  for 
the  purpose  of  storing  and  renewing  the  impres 
sions.  If  we  may  speak  of  all  storage  and  reviving 
of  impressions  as  "memory,"  we  may  say  there  is  a 
sense-memory  which  is  simply  mechanical  and  not 
even  conscious;  a  sense-memory  which  is  mechani 
cal  and  conscious  but  not  intellectual;  a  memory 
which  is  intellectual  although  associated  with  sense- 
impressions  ;  and  a  habit  or  memory  which  induces 
facility  and  recurrence  of  emotions,  of  conscience- 
action,  of  will-determination,  and  of  actions. 
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When  an  impression  is  said  to  be  "committed  to 
memory,"  it  is  important  to  distinguish  as  to  which 
memory  it  is  committed  to.  Suppose  you  have  an 
admirable  moral  principle  expressed  in  a  verbal  for 
mula.  That  may  be  impressed  on  the  brain  cells 
and  on  the  sense-memory  as  so  much  sound.  The 
fact  of  a  child's  repeating  it  accurately  is  no  guar 
antee  that  the  idea  has  entered  the  intellect;  nay, 
the  more  energy  is  expended  on  mastering  sounds 
and  tongue-motions,  the  less  there  is  available  for 
the  operation  of  apprehending  the  ideas  concealed 
under  the  sounds.  It  would  be  profitable  to  inquire 
whether  the  memory  for  mere  words  and  the  mem 
ory  for  their  meanings  are  not  in  inverse  ratio  to 
each  other. 

I  have  found  that  with  children  of  a  certain  na 
tionality  it  was  slow,  difficult  and  unprofitable  work 
to  make  them  learn  the  dull  formulas  of  the  cate 
chism  by  rote.  But  when  mind  spoke  to  mind  they 
showed  the  greatest  avidity  for  religious  instruc 
tion,  grasped  easily  abstruse  truths  and  reasonings, 
put  searching  questions,  and  exhibited  not  merely 
interest  but  enthusiasm.  I  know  another  nationality 
the  children  of  which  will  learn  any  amount  of  cate 
chism  with  ease  and  even  pleasure,  and  will  repeat 
it  perfectly ;  but  they  carry  away  no  idea  from  it  all, 
and  they  can  hardly  be  got  to  apprehend  the  sim 
plest  facts  of  religion.  Each  set  of  children  has  re 
ligious  instruction  "committed  to  memory."  But 
"memory"  in  each  case  is  a  very  different  thing:  a 
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totally  diiferent  faculty  in  each  case  has  received 
the  impressions  of  religious  truth.  In  the  first  case 
the  intellect  has  received  and  reproduced  the  im 
pressions — i.  e.,  ideas;  in  the  second  the  physical 
brain  cells  alone  have  received  the  impressions— 
i.  e.,  of  sound  and  tongue-motions. 

Many  teachers  consider  this  latter  state  of  things 
ideal.  They  feel  that  the  doctrines,  and  so  forth, 
have  been  got  somehow  into  the  child,  inside  its 
skin  anyhow,  into  the  place  where  the  soul  is  and 
the  memory.  The  truths,  they  say  to  themselves, 
are  "learned  by  heart."  What  more  can  be  attained 
or  desired  in  the  way  of  intellectual  and  spiritual 
training? 

I  am  informed  by  a  body  of  experienced  religious 
teachers  that  they  are  acquainted  with  districts 
where  the  fitness  of  children  for  the  sacraments  is 
made  to  depend  on  the  exactness  with  which  they 
repeat  the  words  of  the  catechism ;  and  that  a  few 
slips,  such  as  "though"  for  "although,"  are  often 
considered  as  indications  of  unfitness  for  Confirma 
tion  or  First  Communion ;  that  is,  readiness  of  phys 
ical  memory  in  reproducing  sounds  is  made  the  test, 
and  not  the  training  of  the  intelligence  to  grasp  di 
vine  truths,  nor  the  habits  of  practical  religion  in 
the  candidates.  In  fact,  our  erroneous  views  as  to 
the  real  nature  of  memory  has  misled  us  in  the 
training  of  young  Christians;  has  made  us  give 
them  words  instead  of  substance,  and  led  us  to  teach 
them  catechism  instead  of  teaching  them  religion. 
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Hence  arise  the  calamitous  results  as  to  loss  of  faith 
and  practical  religion,  which  are  reported  from 
many  parts  of  the  Catholic  world. 

There  are  several  stages  to  be  gone  through  in  the 
course  of  the  religious  education  of  children.  First, 
of  course,  the  sense-memory  has  to  be  stored  with 
impressions  of  sounds  and  sights  and  actions ;  much 
must  be  learned  by  rote  as  an  aid  to  the  action  of 
the  understanding.  The  second  stage,  more  impor 
tant  than  the  first,  is  to  store  the  intelligence  with 
ideas,  with  a  knowledge  of  truths.  But  this  is  far 
from  being  sufficient.  It  is  worse  than  useless  to 
have  sound  knowledge  without  a  perception  of  our 
duties  arising  from  it,  and  without  the  inclination 
to  do  that  duty.  The  conscience  must  be  formed  by 
means  of  the  proper  impressions.  Next,  the  will 
must  be  impressed  so  that  it  may  reproduce,  as  from 
its  "memory,"  these  impressions,  in  the  form  of  a 
fixed  determination  to  do  that  which  intelligence 
and  conscience  dictate.  The  imagination,  emotions, 
and  affections  have  also  to  be  submitted  to  training 
as  important  subsidiaries.  Further  still:  religious 
actions  must  be  practised  repeatedly,  so  that  they 
may  be  reproduced  with  facility  by  what  we  may 
call  the  action-memory,  or  force  of  habit. 

It  is  very  possible  to  store  impressions  in  the 
sense-memory  and  not  in  the  intellect ;  in  the  intel 
lect  and  not  in  the  conscience ;  in  the  conscience,  and 
in  the  affections  even,  and  not  in  the  will.  Further, 
it  is  even  possible  for  the  will  to  have  stored  its  im- 
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pressions  so  as  to  be  able  to  reproduce  its  determi 
nation,  and  yet  fail  in  carrying  them  into  effect ;  for 
the  reason  that  action  has  not  been  trained,  and 
that  action-impressions  have  not  been  stored  so  as 
to  create  a  facility  of  reproduction. 

A  man  may  be  able  to  repeat  the  noblest  moral 
axioms  and  yet  may  not  believe  them.  He  may  be 
convinced  of  their  truths  and  yet  have  not  con 
science  enough  to  obey  them.  He  may  desire  to  ob 
serve  them,  and  yet  be  deficient  in  will-power.  He 
may  be  a  man  of  determination  and  yet  be  unable 
to  resist  the  force  of  habits.  Finally,  he  may  have 
all  natural  facilities  for  well-doing,  but  may  fail 
through  neglecting  to  trust  in  God  and  solicit  His 
grace. 

Phrases  are  useless  without  convictions.  Convic 
tions  are  useless  without  a  conscience.  Conscience 
will  be  ineffective  unless  a  man  chooses  to  obey  it. 
The  choice  of  a  course  comes  to  nothing  without  a 
determination  of  the  will  to  carry  it  out.  The  will 
itself  may  be  powerless  against  habit.  And  all  is 
vain  without  the  aid  of  divine  grace. 

Yes:  it  is  quite  true  that  religious  truths  and 
practices  must  be  "committed  to  memory."  But  to 
what  memory?  Not  solely  to  the  physical  memory, 
as  is  often  done;  nor  even  to  the  intellectual  mem 
ory  alone:  but  to  the  conscience-memory,  imagina 
tion-memory,  will-memory,  action-memory  (or  habit 
of  action) .  That  is  to  say  the  understanding,  deter 
mination,  conscience,  religious  sense,  and  mecha- 
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nism  of  action  must  be  so  stored  with  impressions, 
that  each  will  recall  these  impressions  and  repeat 
the  actions  when  stimulus  is  applied. 

The  fact  of  "committing  anything  to  memory,"  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word — i.  e.,  learning  words 
by  rote  or  even  fixing  ideas  in  the  mind,  —  is  no 
guarantee  as  to  the  subsequent  stages  of  religious 
education.  Indeed,  so  much  time  and  labor  have  to 
be  expended  on  the  first  stage  of  religious  education 
—the  learning  of  words — that  conscientious  teach 
ers  complain  that  they  are  compelled  by  the  laws 
concerning  religious  education  (!)  to  pass  over  the 
religious  formation  of  character  in  their  pupils. 

The  systems  of  religious  education  as  practised 
in  many  places  are  hopelessly  antiquated.  Indeed, 
they  belong  rather  to  the  fifteenth  than  to  the  twen 
tieth  century.  They  are  grounded  on  a  false  psy 
chological  principle;  they  are  not  accommodated  to 
the  nature  of  the  child-mind;  they  have  not  ad 
vanced  equally  with  secular  education.  Many  teach 
ers  are  still  giving  stones  instead  of  bread — that  is, 
sense-impressions  instead  of  conscience-impressions 
and  will-impressions;  words  instead  of  ideas. 

And  such  was  my  own  experience.  For  some 
years,  in  college  too,  I  was  taught  catechism  by  a 
conscientious  and  holy  priest,  who  has  since  risen 
to  high  position  in  the  Church.  Every  Sunday  we 
devoted  an  hour  and  a  quarter  to  learning  the  words 
of  the  catechism,  and  half  an  hour  to  the  repetition 
of  it.  The  most  minute  care  was  bestowed  on  the 
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small  syllables,  and  the  least  slip  was  a  grave  fault 
to  be  visited  with  punishment.  I  knew  my  religion 
well,  practised  it  well,  was  well-read  in  devotional 
and  controversial  literature;  but  my  physical  mem 
ory  for  sounds  was  weak,  and  so  I  had  to  suffer  as 
one  who  was  negligent  and  ignorant  of  his  most 
important  duty. 

During  that  valuable  time  I  can  safely  say  that  I 
never  received  one  dogmatic,  moral  or  spiritual  idea 
from  my  over-conscientious  master.  If  I  had  re 
mained  a  layman  I  should  have  gone  into  the  world 
absolutely  unequipped  (so  far  as  this  teacher  was 
concerned)  for  the  religious  and  moral  dangers  of 
life,  and  with  only  disagreeable  associations  con 
cerning  religious  training.  Of  the  windy  formulas 
and  clumsy  circumlocutions  which  obscured  the 
simple  truths  of  religion,  there  remains  to  me  noth 
ing  at  this  day  either  for  good  or  ill. 

Here  is  a  true  history  which  shows  how  the  most 
careful  loading  of  the  verbal  memory  with  phrases 
may  yet  leave  the  intelligence  empty  of  the  ideas 
which  those  phrases  ought  to  convey.  A  child  of 
fourteen  went  to  service.  She  had  been  brought  up 
at  an  excellent  parish  school,  under  the  best  of  reli 
gious  teachers  and  the  most  zealous  of  priests.  She 
was  good  and  devout.  She  had  gained  a  medal  for 
religious  knowledge.  The  perfection  with  which 
she  repeated  the  catechism  was  a  marvel  to  her  mis 
tress  on  Sunday  evenings.  One  day  she  asked  the 
cook:  "When  did  Our  Lord  first  meet  with  our 
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Blessed  Lady?"  She  had  to  repeat  once  or  twice  her 
extraordinary  question.  Said  the  astonished  cook 
at  last :  "But  don't  you  know,  child,  that  the  Blessed 
Virgin  was  Our  Lord's  Mother ?"— "Oh,  really!" 
said  the  girl.  "I  always  thought  she  was  His  wife." 

There  are  many  amusing  stories  told  about  the 
answers  given  by  children  in  religious  examinations. 
There  is  one  characteristic  which  distinguishes  most 
of  these.  They  are  the  answers  of  those  who  have 
learned  a  series  of  sounds  to  which  they  attach  no 
meaning  whatever,  or  to  which  they  attach  the 
meaning  of  some  like-sounding  word  that  is  of  fa 
miliar  use. 

I  once  had  a  class  of  grown  boys  to  talk  to.  They 
had  mostly  been  at  a  public  institution  for  orphans, 
and  had  been  sent  once  or  twice  a  week  to  a  church 
where,  during  several  years,  they  were  instructed 
in  catechisms  by  priests  and  ladies.  I  asked  a  few 
simple  questions  about  the  truths  of  religion.  Not 
one  could  answer.  Then  I  took  the  catechism  and 
asked  questions  from  it.  There  they  were  more  at 
home :  some  got  out  a  few  unconnected  words  from 
the  catechism  answers ;  some  could  only  produce  in 
articulate  sounds  which  bore  a  resemblance  to  the 
printed  words.  In  fact,  they  had  been  taught  only 
sounds  and  tongue-motions.  The  intelligence  re 
mained  quite  untrained,  and  still  more  so  the  emo 
tions,  affections,  conscience,  and  will. 

Of  course  in  all  this  I  do  not  for  a  moment  mean 
to  say  that  the  cultivation  of  the  physical  memory 
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of  sounds  is  to  be  neglected.  Every  department  of 
the  man's  nature  has  its  functions  to  fulfil.  Words 
are  necessary  for  consecutive  thought.  Definitions, 
lists  of  things  and  events,  formulas,  are  necessary 
in  all  studies  —  mathematics,  jurisprudence,  etc. 
They  have  to  be  learned  mechanically  and  by  repeti 
tion  of  physical  motions  of  tongue,  etc.,  and  im 
pressed  on  the  material  brain  cells;  they  become 
aids,  landmarks  of  thought,  and  are  necessary  for 
precision  in  the  action  of  the  intellect.  But  this 
memory-work  is  liable  to  be  carried  to  an  abusive 
excess:  words  may  be  made  a  substitute  for  ideas 
instead  of  an  aid  to  them.  As  the  Encyclopaedia 
Americana  wisely  remarks :  "In  all  branches  of 
study  where  the  great  object  is  that  the  pupil  should 
form  clear  conceptions  for  himself,  as  in  history, 
geography,  natural  philosophy"  (and  I  would  add 
most  especially  in  religion),  "the  mere  committing 
and  reciting  of  stated  lessons  cannot  but  be  injuri 
ous.  The  systems  of  recitation  whereby  the  repeti 
tion  of  the  words  of  an  author  is  substituted  for  an 
understanding  of  his  meaning  has  been  carried  to 
an  injurious  extent/'  In  religious  education  there 
are  many  things  which  must  be  learned  by  rote,  but 
that  is  not  to  say  that  everything  should  be  so 
learned. 

Religion  is  pre-eminently  a  practical  thing;  and 
who  in  practical  matters  thinks  of  teaching  exclu 
sively  by  word-for-word  repetitions?  Carpentry  is 
not  learned  by  even  intelligent  reading,  still  less  by 
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unintelligent  repetitions  of  words.  What  seamstress 
has  ever  acquired  her  trade  by  verbal  descriptions, 
learned  by  rote,  of  stitches,  materials,  and  shapes? 

If  you  want  to  teach  children  respect  for  the  laws 
of  the  country,  you  do  not  make  them  learn  off 
whole  acts  of  Congress.  To  kindle  interest  and 
enthusiasm  for  some  cause,  you  describe  it  in  burn 
ing  words  that  stir  the  heart;  you  do  not  embody 
your  thoughts  in  long-winded,  technical  verbiage, 
making  your  audience  repeat  it  after  you  for  hours. 
If  you  want  to  teach  children  to  love  and  often  use 
the  "Our  Father,"  you  are  going  the  wrong  way  if 
you  write  out  a  dreary  paraphrase  of  its  beautiful 
petitions.  And  yet  many  catechisms  spend  several 
pages  in  translating  those  simple  phrases  into  tur 
gid  rigmarole,  that  involves  hours  of  intent  study 
and  probably  much  punishment. 

I  have  examined  many  catechisms.  In  point  of 
doctrinal  truth  they  are  unexceptionable.  As  hand 
books  for  children  not  one  seems  to  me  to  come  near 
the  mark.  They  have,  from  internal  evidence,  been 
drawn  up  by  persons  deeply  read  in  theology,  pos 
sessing  little  elasticity  of  mind,  incapable  of  putting 
themselves  in  the  place  of  others,  without  any  expe 
rience  of  actual  teaching  of  young  children.  I  have 
before  me  a  catechism  which  generations  of  un 
happy  children  have  had  to  commit  to  memory ;  and 
I  am  not  surprised  that  its  diocese  is  notorious  for 
irreligion  and  immorality.  It  is  of  three  hundred 
pages  with  about  two  thousand  questions  and  an- 
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swers;  and  some  of  these  amount  to  ten  lines  of 
loosely-worded,  colorless,  and  quite  unnecessary 
statements.  If  it  is  meant  to  be  an  exhaustive  expo 
sition  of  religion,  it  is  a  great  deal  too  short;  if  it 
is  meant  to  be  learned  by  rote,  it  is  absurdly  too 
long.  This,  it  must  be  said,  is  an  extreme  case.  Still, 
in  every  catechism  I  find  simple  things  made  ob 
scure,  words  multiplied  excessively,  stilted  and  tech 
nical  language  instead  of  natural  and  colloquial 
speech;  much  that  is  quite  unnecessary  is  to  be 
learned  word  for  word,  and  much  is  omitted  that  it 
is  very  necessary  to  know  at  the  present  day. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  religious  instruc 
tion  is  a  most  weary  task  in  so  many  cases,  both  to 
the  teachers  and  to  the  taught;  and  that  it  inspires 
indifference  to  religion,  if  not  positive  antipathy. 
Whether  that  result  is  promoted  more  by  what  is 
imparted  in  our  methods  of  instruction  or  by  what 
is  omitted,  I  cannot  venture  to  say. 

Many  know  their  religion  but  not  their  catechism ; 
many  others  know  their  catechism  well  but  not 
their  religion;  others  know  both  and  practise  nei 
ther.  And  there  are  a  few  simple  and  devout  souls 
who  know  little  of  religion  and  less  of  catechism, 
but  their  conscience,  their  affections,  and  their  will 
have  been  formed  aright ;  they  serve  God  with  faith 
and  generosity,  and  they  will  fill  very  high  places 
in  His  kingdom. 


III. 

ERRORS  IN  OUR  CATECHETICAL  SYSTEM 

IT  should  appear,  to  the  casual  observer,  that  the 
religious  training  of  our  Catholic  young  people 
can  not  present  any  extraordinary  difficulties.  The 
fundamental  doctrines  and  laws  of  the  Catholic 
Church  are  few,  simple,  and  definite;  and,  while 
affording  exercise  to  the  profoundest  intellects,  they 
are  adapted  to  be  grasped  by  and  to  influence  the 
minds  of  the  humblest.  Granted  a  highly  educated 
and  zealous  priesthood,  with  a  sufficiency  of  de 
voted  assistants,  and  classes  of  children  ready  to 
learn,  there  appears  to  be  no  ground  for  discussion 
about  methods,  for  much  difference  of  opinion,  or 
for  apprehension  of  failure.  Put  the  Church's 
teaching  into  plain  words,  let  the  children  learn  it 
from  the  catechism,  let  some  simple  developments 
be  supplied  viva  voce,  and  all  is  done.  What  room 
can  there  be,  in  such  simple  operations,  to  talk  about 
a  psychological  basis  for  the  teaching  methods,  met 
aphysical  technicalities,  and  logical  developments? 
The  devout  mothers  of  old  times  who  brought  up 
their  children  to  be  sturdy  Christians,  full  of  the 
true  Catholic  instinct  and  trained  to  every  religious 
practice,  did  not  trouble  themselves  about  such  high 
and  abstract  considerations.  They  had  a  great  reli- 
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gious  work  to  do,  and  they  just  did  it,  and  did  it 
well,  each  one  in  her  own  household. 

But  times  are  changed,  and  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  times.  In  religion,  as  in  manufactures  and 
commerce,  the  individual  method  has  given  way  to 
the  collective  method;  and  the  simple  operations 
that  once  were  carried  on  by  the  "rule  of  thumb" 
must  now  be  regulated  by  the  laws  of  sciences  then 
unknown,  by  recondite  principles  economical  and 
social,  medical  and  hygienic,  political  and  interna 
tional.  The  old  systems  had  their  advantages;  and 
the  new  ones,  especially  during  a  period  of  progres 
sive  adaptation  and  consolidation,  have  their  dis 
advantages.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  an 
tiquated  methods  could  be  successfully  applied  to 
the  new  conditions,  or  that  no  modus  agendi  can  be 
evolved  adequate  to  modern  requirements. 

The  question  of  an  efficient  religious  training  for 
our  children  has  risen  to  the  dimensions  of  a  great 
problem;  it  is  the  object  of  a  new  science  —  cate- 
chetics.  Psychological  principles  and  classifications, 
theological  technicalities  and  the  result  of  countless 
experiences,  must  be  investigated  and  compared. 
It  is  not  easy  to  devise,  it  is  still  less  easy  to  or 
ganize,  comprehensive  schemes  of  religious  teaching 
for  the  universe,  or  even  for  one  country.  Small 
errors  may  easily  creep  in,  and  these  may  lead  to 
unexpected  and  unwelcome  results. 

The  Rev.  Father  Glancey,  Religious  Inspector  in 
the  Diocese  of  Birmingham,  wrote  a  very  striking 
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preface  to  Bishop  Knecht's  Bible  Commentary  for 
Schools,  part  of  which  I  shall  here  briefly  summa 
rize.  First  he  indicates  some  of  the  multitude  of 
considerations  that  must  enter  into  the  compila 
tion  of  a  catechism.  It  is  important,  he  says,  to 
have  a  right  aim  as  to  the  definite  effect  to  be  pro 
duced.  Catechists  debate  whether  a  catechism 
should  be  drawn  up  on  a  severely  metaphysical  a 
priori  plan  or  on  a  practical  one.  One  would  have 
thought,  considering  the  object  of  religion  and  the 
character  of  children's  minds,  that  there  could  be 
only  one  decision  possible,  —  but  so  matters  stand. 
It  seems  to  make  a  great  deal  of  difference  whether 
the  question  be  framed  first  or  the  answer.  The 
extraordinary  and  unnatural  practice  of  repeating 
the  words  of  the  question  over  again  in  the  answer 
comes  in  for  a  few  remarks.  This  was  the  philos 
opher's  stone  which  was  to  transmute  mere  sounds 
into  ideas,  and  raise  up  a  new  generation  of  fer 
vent  believers.  No  one  can  say  it  has  produced  the 
results  expected. 

I  venture  to  submit  the  opinion  that  besides  the 
great  error  of  psychological  principle  already  dwelt 
on,  there  are  two  other  sources  of  practical  error  in 
our  religious  teaching.  One  regards  the  catechisms 
themselves,  or  the  form  in  which  religious  doctrine 
is  expressed;  the  other  regards  the  methods  in 
which  religious  doctrine  is  conveyed  to  the  children 
— viz.,  the  learning  by  rote  of  cut-and-dry  formulas. 
A  double  obstacle  is  thus  raised,  as  if  to  prevent  re- 
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ligious  training  from  producing  its  full  effect  on 
youthful  minds.  All  the  efforts  of  zeal  and  ingenu 
ity,  all  the  expenditure  of  time  and  labor,  are  dis 
counted  or  made  half  nugatory  by  the  combined  in 
fluence  of  these  two  fundamental  mistakes. 

It  has  confirmed  the  old  axiom  that  an  automaton 
will  never  produce  life  and  intelligence.  Instead  of 
smoothing  away,  it  has  increased  the  difficulty  of 
learning  catechism  by  increasing  the  bulk  of  the 
sentences  and  the  number  of  unnecessary  words. 
It  has  given  undue  prominence  to  the  question  and 
thrust  the  answer  into  the  background.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  the  last  state  of  the  children  has 
become  far  worse  than  the  first.  He  goes  on  to  raise 
a  most  important  by-point  by  asking  how  far  it  is 
expedient  to  use  stereotyped  questions  at  all.  Some 
subjects  are  not  amenable  to  the  ordinary  method 
of  treatment  by  question  and  answer,  unless  we  use 
long  and  tortuous  constructions ;  they  would  be  very 
much  better  conveyed  by  means  of  short  statements 
which  the  children  could  make  their  own. 

Father  Glancey  then  puts  a  series  of  most  sug 
gestive  questions :  "Should  a  catechism  be  a  Summa 
Theologica  in  miniature,  a  compendium  of  theology, 
a  condensed  essence  of  theological  treatises  ?  Should 
it  be  couched  in  theological  language?  Should  it 
bristle  with  definitions?  Should  the  definitions  be 
framed  with  such  studied  accuracy  that  the  most 
fastidious  philosopher  shall  be  unable  to  detect  the 
slightest  flaw  or  imperfection?  Should  they  be  such 
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that  only  a  philosopher  can  read  them  without  a 
groan?  Or  should  a  catechism  be  a  religious  primer? 
Should  its  language  be  plain  and  simple,  but  accu 
rate  withal,  though  without  straining  after  minute 
shades  of  accuracy?  Should  there  be  no  explana 
tions  and  fewer  definitions  ?" 

He  remarks  on  the  definition  of  God  as  given  in 
the  English  catechism :  "It  is  made  up  of  a  number 
of  ideas  of  such  a  hard  metaphysical  cast  as  to  be 
wholly  impervious  to  the  ordinary  mind,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  child-mind.  Nay,  it  may  be  affirmed 
without  exaggeration  that  only  those  who  have 
undergone  a  philosophical  and  theological  training 
can  ever  hope  to  understand  it.  The  very  explana 
tion  involves  a  course  of  theology  ....  Surely  all 
must  allow  that  religious  teaching  comes  first,  theo 
logical  explanation  a  long  way  second,  and  theolog 
ical  terms  are  to  be  admitted  only  when  they  can 
not  be  kept  out." 

He  sums  up  at  last  with  a  startling  conclusion  ex 
pressed  in  the  form  of  questions:  "Are  our  tools 
rusty?  Are  our  weapons  broken  or  blunted?  In  a 
word,  are  our  methods  right  or  wrong?  Are  the  in 
struments  we  are  using  adapted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  intended?  Are  our  catechisms  cor 
rectly  adjusted, — that  is,  are  they  set  in  a  manner 
best  calculated  to  secure  their  aim?  All  these  are 
questions  on  which  our  future  success  turns." 

These  passages,  besides  showing  how  complex  is 
the  question  of  a  suitable  catechism,  have  a  still 
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greater  importance  as  an  indictment  of  our  present 
system,  more  trenchant  than  the  ordinary  tirades 
of  undenominationalists  and  agnostics  against  the 
teaching  of  Christian  doctrine  in  schools.  It  is  pain 
ful  to  think  of  the  multitudes  of  children  whose  sole 
education  in  religion  has  been  such  as  Father  Glan- 
cey  describes.  Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  religion 
has  not  entered  deeply  into  their  lives,  and  that  they 
drop  off  from  the  tree  like  leaves  in  the  autumn 
equinox? 

The  original  sin  of  most  catechisms  is  that  they 
seem  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  theologians  alone, 
without  any  concurrence  from  practical  teachers. 
There  are  two  primary  requirements  in  a  cate 
chism  :  it  should  conform  to  the  exact  teaching  of 
the  Church,  and  it  should  be  adapted  to  convey  that 
teaching  to  young  children.  Two  different  classes 
of  scientific  experts  should  collaborate ;  and  the  com 
pleted  work  should  be  checked  by  the  actual  expe 
rience  of  those  who  have  to  apply  it  in  practice. 
What  would  be  thought  of  a  hospital  built  by  an 
architect  without  regard  to  the  opinions  of  the  doc 
tors,  or  by  doctors  without  the  aid  of  an  architect? 
The  theologian's  catechism  will  be  most  technically 
accurate  and  complete;  but  it  is  only  the  scientific 
teacher  who  can  say  if  the  impressions  conveyed  to 
the  children  will  correspond  in  fulness  and  accuracy 
with  the  printed  formulas. 

There  is  not  one  fixed  standard  for  all  purposes. 
One  thing  is  the  accuracy  required  in  the  treatise 
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laid  before  the  scientific  and  well-trained  man ;  quite 
different  is  the  accuracy  required  in  a  popular  and 
simple  exposition.  Holy  Scripture  is  itself  our  ex 
ample  in  accommodating  the  descriptions  of  high 
mysteries  to  the  coarse  apprehension  of  primitive 
or  ignorant  people.  An  overstrained  precision  has 
its  place  in  Acts  of  Parliament  and  legal  deeds ;  but 
such  documents  are  too  dull  and  unintelligible  to  be 
models  of  ordinary  literature,  or  to  stir  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  multitude.  Technical  theology  is 
a  dry  and  crabbed  subject,  which  does  not  inspire 
devotion  and  zeal,  or  feed  the  imagination,  affec 
tions,  and  will;  there  is  too  much  danger  that  its 
characteristics  may  be  translated  into  our  catechet 
ical  teaching,  and  frustrate  the  principal  object 
which  we  have  in  view.  Theology  furnishes  the  nec 
essary  substance  for  catechisms,  but  not  the  liter 
ary  style  in  which  those  truths  can  best  be  conveyed 
to  children. 

One  of  the  first  requirements  in  a  catechism  is 
that  it  should  be  directly  intelligible  to  those  who 
use  it.  Obvious  as  this  may  seem,  it  does  not  ap 
pear  to  have  been  often  recognized  as  possible  or 
desirable.  God  has  proposed  His  revelation  to  all 
mankind,  and  it  must  be  that  it  is  capable  of  be 
ing  presented  in  an  intelligible  and  attractive 
form,  and  easy  to  communicate  to  the  young  and 
the  uneducated. 

The  saintly  Father  Furniss,  in  his  "Sunday- 
School  or  Catechism"  —  a  work  not  so  widely 
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known  as  it  ought  to  be,  —  describes  with  much 
fulness  his  ideal  of  a  catechism.  He  would  elimi 
nate  all  "abstract  reasonings,  long  words,  hard 
words,  superfluous  words,  which  tend  only  to 
crush  the  incipient  ideas  of  a  child.  Nothing 
should  be  learned  by  heart  but  what  has  been 
thoroughly  understood.  Instruction  should  be  con 
veyed  in  such  language  as  the  children  themselves 
speak.  He  does  not  agree  with  those  who  ostra 
cise  the  words  "Yes"  and  "No,"  and  the  pronouns 
referring  to  nouns  in  the  question ;  and  who  would 
make  each  reply  a  proposition  grammatically,  logi 
cally,  and  theologically  complete  in  itself.  For 
instance,  he  would  not  consider  that  such  formal 
ism  as  the  following  is  a  natural  and  effective  way 
of  conveying  an  important  bit  of  knowledge :  "Is 
sorrow  for  our  sins  because  by  them  we  have  lost 
heaven  and  deserved  hell  sufficient  when  we  go 
to  confession?" — Sorrow  for  our  sins  because  by 
them  we  have  lost  heaven  and  deserved  hell  is 
sufficient  when  we  go  to  confession.  He  insists 
that  there  should  be  a  single  simple  idea  con 
tained  in  each  question  and  answer,  and  not  a 
multiplicity  of  difficult  ideas. 

The  good  Father  gives  several  pages  of  speci 
men  questions  and  answers  on  different  subjects. 
He  clearly  lays  it  down,  however,  that  "these 
questions  and  answers  do  not  suppose  any  pre 
vious  learning  by  heart.  They  are  intended  to 
suggest  ideas  to  children  rather  than  a  given 
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form  of  words  to  be  learned  by  heart.  A  distinct 
and  simple  idea  will  remain  in  a  child's  mind 
when  a  form  of  words  even  often  repeated  will 
not  remain." 

If  any  one  was  qualified  to  speak  on  the  sub 
ject  from  long  experience  and  from  sympathetic 
knowledge  of  the  child-mind,  it  was  this  apostle 
of  children  just  quoted.  How  do  our  catechisms 
correspond  to  his  ideal  ?  I  am  afraid  they  contra 
dict  it  at  every  point.  They  abound  in  difficult 
words  and  sentences  of  intricate  construction, 
which  are  quite  devoid  of  meaning  to  the  children. 
Simple  expressions,  quite  intelligible  as  they  are, 
are  explained  in  ponderous  phrases  which  require 
more  explanation  themselves,  and  create  difficul 
ties  where  none  existed.  Superfluous  words  are 
poured  in  recklessly,  without  regard  to  the  labor 
that  will  be  involved  in  learning  them.  When  at 
length  it  is  realized  that  something  is  wrong  with 
the  system,  the  remedies  employed  are  such  as 
make  the  disease  still  worse. 

Is  the  catechism  too  hard  to  be  understood  ? 
We  do  not  simplify  the  words  and  sentences  till 
they  can  be  easily  grasped ;  but  we  draw  up  glos 
saries  of  meanings,  and  these  have  to  be  learned 
by  heart  in  addition  to  the  first  unintelligible 
phrases.  A  new  burthen  has  been  laid  on  the 
overtaxed  verbal  memory,  but  no  addition  has 
been  made  to  the  stock  of  ideas.  There  may  be 
some  semblance  of  the  lesson  having  been  under- 
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stood,  but  it  has  not  really  sunk  into  the  mind  and 
the  conscience  and  the  heart.  Is  religious  educa 
tion  laborious  and  distasteful?  It  is  made  more 
so,  with  new  subjects  to  be  learned,  more  exact 
ing  demands,  stricter  examinations;  more  mecha 
nism  and  formalism  are  introduced  into  it,  and 
less  of  the  unction  of  the  Spirit.  Are  spirituality, 
devotion  and  the  practices  of  religion  on  the  de 
cline  amongst  the  rising  generation  ?  Some  seem 
to  think  that  the  remedy  is  found  in  fuller  cate 
chetical  instruction. 

By  this  they  understand  apparently  the  setting 
of  theological  puzzles  which  no  ordinary  good 
Christian  could  solve  unless  he  had  gone  through 
the  tomes  of  ancient  theologians  who  have  dealt 
with  the  quibbling  Greek  heresies  of  the  early 
centuries.  Reminiscences  of  Petavius  are  put  into 
the  hands  of  juvenile  teachers  to  be  explained  by 
them  to  children  of  ten  and  twelve.  The  plain 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  children  can  assimilate 
and  understand  better  than  their  more  cultivated 
elders ;  but  the  subtleties  and  trivialities  of  medi 
eval  disputants  are  more  adapted  in  these  days 
to  darken  counsel,  to  suggest  mistrust  and  con 
tempt,  and  to  destroy  faith,  than  to  enlighten 
simple  minds. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  the  doctrines  of  Chris 
tianity  should  be  expressed  in  such  an  unsuitable 
form,  but  it  is  much  worse  that  the  verbose  and 
clumsy  formulas  should  have  to  be  learned  with 
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such  aggravating  and  unnecessary  precision,  word 
for  word.  This,  the  second  of  the  two  great  errors 
in  our  catechetical  systems,  is  the  fruit  of  certain 
Old-World  notions  long  ago  exploded  by  experts 
in  educational  science.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
only  way  of  communicating  knowledge  was  by 
verbal  formulas  "committed  to  memory."  It  was 
thought  that  everything  so  learned  was  implanted 
indelibly  in  mind  and  soul,  and  sufficiently  for  all 
needs. 

Even  now  many  are  found  who  urge  that  the 
learning  of  exact  formulas  about  religion,  even  if 
they  be  quite  unintelligible  to  the  learners,  is  of 
supreme  importance.  These  words,  they  say,  will 
remain  in  the  mind,  steady  as  a  rock  through  all 
the  storms  of  life ;  they  will  recur  to  remembrance 
at  length,  clothed  with  the  fulness  of  their  mean 
ing,  and  will  become  the  starting  point  for  a  life 
of  faith,  devotion  and  virtue.  On  such  grounds 
as  these  there  has  been  founded  a  perverse  cult 
of  the  dead  letter  of  the  catechism,  accompanied 
sometimes  by  a  total  neglect  of  the  spirit  which 
giveth  life.  In  some  places  it  was  required  that 
boys  should  be  able  to  go  through  the  whole  cate 
chism,  question  as  well  as  answer.  They  stood 
round  in  class  and  began  with  "Who  made  you?" 
Each  boy  in  turn  answered  one  question  to  the 
next  boy,  and  so  on.  What  an  amount  of  mis 
applied  labor!  How  much  more  profitable  would 
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have  been  a  few  edifying  or  instructive  or  stirring 
words ! 

I  have  been  assured  by  some  of  the  most  com 
petent  of  religious  teachers  that  they  find  the 
mere  letter  of  the  catechism,  however  accurate  it 
be  in  itself  and  however  accurately  learned,  to  be 
quite  useless  and  ineffective  in  teaching  religion. 
They  rely  entirely  on  the  conversational  explana 
tions  which  follow  the  learning  by  heart.  It  would 
seem  only  reasonable  to  make  the  experiment  of 
abolishing,  or  at  least  reducing  in  amount,  that 
part  of  the  process  which  is  both  irksome  and  use 
less,  and  trying  whether  the  really  important  part 
of  the  process  is  not  sufficient  by  itself.  If  this 
should  prove  to  be  the  case,  then  much  of  the 
trouble  about  religious  instruction  would  cease, 
much  time  would  be  set  free,  and  much  more  real 
work  accomplished,  with  much  more  facility.  Un 
fortunately,  old  superstitions  die  hard,  and  the 
worship  of  the  letter  flourishes.  The  religious  that 
I  speak  of  are  so  hampered  in  many  places  by  the 
rigorous  requirements  concerning  the  mechanical 
repetition  of  catechetical  formulas  that  they  can 
only  with  difficulty  find  time  for  training  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  their  pupils  as  their  rule 
prescribes. 

In  substituting  sounds  for  knowledge  and  mis 
taking  words  for  things,  some  teachers  have  gone 
almost  as  far  as  the  Chinese  apothecary.  If  he  has 
run  out  of  a  certain  drug  required  for  a  prescrip- 
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tion,  he  writes  its  name  down  and  washes  off  the 
wet  ink  into  the  rest  of  the  mixture;  in  extreme 
cases,  where  no  medicine  is  to  be  had,  the  physi 
cian  makes  his  patient  swallow  the  written  pre 
scription.  Our  children  might  just  as  well  have 
the  catechism  administered  to  them  in  this  way 
through  the  stomach  as  through  the  merely  verbal 
memory. 

In  no  branch  of  human  attainments  is  there 
more  than  an  infinitesimal  portion  learned  in  the 
form  of  set  phrases.  A  few  lists  of  dates  and 
names,  a  few  mathematical  or  chemical  formulas, 
a  few  passages  for  ready  quotation,  are  all  that 
one  requires.  The  well-informed  man  has  ab 
sorbed  only  the  meaning  from  his  reading;  in  a 
few  rare  cases  he  has  tried  to  remember  the  exact 
words ;  they  are  only  the  husks,  which  he  throws 
away  after  extracting  the  kernel.  Honor,  high 
principle,  courteous  manners,  are  not  simply  mat 
ters  of  book-learning;  and  the  book-phrases  do 
not  become  more  efficient  if  every  word  of  them 
be  learned  by  rote.  The  more  practical  any  ac 
quirement  is,  the  more  need  there  is  to  learn  it 
from  intercourse  with  others :  from  their  example 
and  living  speech,  and  from  actual  practice.  Reli 
gious  belief  and  virtuous  life  are  subjects  that  ex 
tend  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  verbal  memory 
and  of  intellect;  of  all  possible  subjects  they  are 
the  least  adapted  to  be  taught  in  cut-and-dry 
phrases,  and  tested  by  facility  in  repeating  these. 
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In  religion,  as  in  every  science,  there  are  of 
course  certain  things  which  should  be  committed 
verbally  to  memory,  but  these  are  far  from  numer 
ous.  Look  through  any  catechism,  and  you  will 
find  many  things  which  are  passed  over  in  other 
catechisms.  Certain  things,  such  as  the  full  ex 
amination  of  conscience  on  the  Commandments, 
are  as  necessary  to  a  Catholic  as  an  almanac  in  a 
counting-house;  but  it  is  just  as  unnecessary  to 
learn  one  by  heart  as  the  other.  Still  more  numer 
ous  are  the  things  which  do  not  require  to  be  con 
veyed  in  one  definite  set  form  of  words,  and 
which  could  be  more  easily  remembered  apart 
from  special  phrases ;  many  other  things  are  in 
cluded  which  belongs  rather  to  a  scientific  than 
to  an  elementary  course  of  religion.  Nothing 
should  be  learned  by  heart  but  what  is  necessary. 
Then  it  should  be  intelligible;  it  should,  further, 
be  concise,  lucid,  full  of  pith,  so  as  to  be  a  land 
mark  of  faith  and  conduct,  as  proverbs  are  in 
secular  life ;  but  this  object  will  be  surely  frus 
trated  if  an  excessive  multitude  of  verbose,  color 
less,  dreary  rigmaroles  be  forced  violently  upon 
the  memory. 

Children  are  singularly  ingenious  in  jumbling 
up  and  making  nonsense  of  what  they  learn  by 
rote,  especially  if  it  be  beyond  their  comprehen 
sion  ;  and  they  are  very  quick  in  forgetting  it.  So 
far  as  they  retain  it  at  all,  they  retain  it  in  that 
department  to  which  it  has  been  committed.  That 
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which  has  been  stored  in  the  verbal  memory  will 
never  pass  to  the  intelligence,  conscience,  affec 
tions,  unless  these  receive  in  some  way  a  supple 
mental  training  to  enable  them  to  make  the  trans 
fer.  But  seek  to  impress  the  mind :  give  the  chil 
dren  ideas,  and  they  will  find  the  words  for  them 
selves  ;  they  will  learn  the  art  of  free  and  accurate 
expression,  and  they  will  not  find  themselves  in 
articulate  when  they  are  taken  outside  the  range 
of  the  one  set  of  phrases.  Tell  children  something 
interesting,  and  see  how  they  will  remember  facts 
and  details,  and  lessons  drawn  from  them,  and 
how  quickly  they  will  pick  up  new  words  and  em 
ploy  them  judiciously.  Religious  instruction  should 
be  modelled  on  the  object-lesson  of  modern  schools 
than  made  a  lifeless  repetition  of  sounds.  Informa 
tion  should  be  first  given  and  then  elicited  in  liv 
ing  speech,  with  illustrations,  comparisons,  exhor 
tations,  and  practical  personal  applications. 

Father  Furniss,  in  the  book  already  quoted,  has 
some  forcible  remarks  on  this  branch  of  the  sub 
ject.  He  points  out  that  there  are  three  hundred 
and  seventy  questions  and  answers  in  the  English 
catechism  and  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  in 
Butler's;  in  others  these  figures  are  greatly  ex 
ceeded.  Children,  he  says,  are  capable  of  learn 
ing  only  three  or  four  answers  at  a  time ;  and 
these,  too,  must  be  re-learned  at  intervals.  This 
small  part  of  their  preliminary  training  would 
therefore  absorb  an  excessive  proportion,  if  not 
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the  whole,  of  the  time  available  in  many  instances. 
He  remarks :  "The  continuous  monotony  of  inces 
santly  repeating  answers  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  however  necessary  it  may  be  deemed,  must 
be  wearisome  alike  to  children  and  teachers.  The 
monotony  and  labor  of  long  and  continuously  re 
peating  answers  by  heart  is  unquestionably  very 
repulsive  to  the  nature  of  a  child." 

To  exemplify  this  he  gives  one  simple  answer 
from  the  catechism:  "God,  the  Second  Person, 
died  to  save  us" ;  and  adds :  "We  have  scores  of 
times  seen  children,  especially  those  rather  older, 
who  do  not  go  to  day-school,  working  at  the  repe 
tition  of  this  answer  for  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter 
of  an  hour — in  vain :  a  few  moments  after,  it  was 
forgotten."  Then,  reflecting  on  the  many  obsta 
cles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  systematic  religious 
instruction  in  different  places,  he  remarks  that  a 
large  mass  of  our  children  can  not  be  expected 
to  commit  much  religious  truth  to  memory  unless 
"what  is  proposed  be  very  limited  in  its  compass, 
of  very  simple  words,  and  short  answers."  He  as 
pires  "to  introduce  some  alleviation  into  that  most 
painful  task  for  children — long  continued  repeti 
tions  of  answers." 

When  the  instruction  conveyed  to  children  has 
been  made  intelligible  and  pleasant,  when  the 
various  doctrines  are  expressed  in  simple  lan 
guage  and  are  addressed  to  the  intelligence  and 
not  to  the  verbal  memory,  we  shall  have  laid  the 
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foundation  of  an  efficient  system.  We  shall  have 
got  rid  of  the  chief  impediments  to  religion  intro 
duced  by  well-meaning  but  unpractical  doctri 
naires.  Our  method  will  be  a  natural  one,  approx 
imating  to  the  old  ideal  —  the  education  at  the 
mother's  knee.  Then  we  shall  have  a  chance  of 
introducing  these  other  elements  of  the  mother's 
teaching  —  the  direct  personal  influence,  the  in 
culcation  of  pious  practices,  and  action  on  the  im 
agination,  conscience,  and  the  emotions  of  the 
soul.  When  instruction  is  given  on  these  lines, 
children  quickly  respond;  when  the  hateful  drudg 
ery  of  learning  by  rote  is  done  away  with  the 
anima  naturaliter  Christiana  manifests  at  once  an 
aptitude  and  an  avidity  for  the  dogmatic  and  mor 
al  and  ascetic  and  mystical  teachings  of  revealed 
religion.  Even  the  youngest  children  learn  to  give 
their  attention  to  ideas  instead  of  to  words,  and 
to  answer  with  reflection  instead  of  mechanically. 

This  article  may  well  be  concluded  with  a  few 
more  words  from  the  great  authority  already 
quoted : 

"Is  it  expedient  that  the  almost  sole  and  only 
object  proposed  for  children  should  be  knoivl- 
edge?  What  view  should  we  take  of  the  faculties 
of  children?  Should  we  look  on  them  as  a  sort  of 
mill,  proper  to  be  employed  always  in  grinding 
questions  and  answers,  or  is  it  expedient  to  put 
into  children  practices  of  piety  as  well  as  ques 
tions  of  knowledge  ?  .  .  .  The  natural  tendency  to 
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exalt  knowledge  at  the  expense  of  piety  is  strong 
and  evident  ....  What  are  the  materials  of  a 
Sunday-school?  Is  it  the  intellect  of  a  child  only? 
Evidently  not.  The  moral  nature  must  also  be  kept 
in  view.  Knowledge  too  frequently  gilds  the  gross 
est  corruption.  Is  conscience  as  much  cultivated 
as  memory?  .  .  .  When  the  child  in  after-life  is 
fighting  its  way  through  the  temptations  of  the 
world,  it  will  have  to  draw  far  more  largely  on 
its  stock  of  piety  than  on  its  stock  of  knowledge. 
Likewise  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  is  as  pain 
ful  to  the  child  as  simple  practices  of  piety  are 
natural  to  it ....  If  we  sow  practices  in  the  hearts 
of  children  we  shall  reap  them;  if  we  do  not  sow 
them,  neither  shall  we  reap  them.  It  is  a  very  easy 
matter  to  interest  poor  children,  and  to  make  them 
happy  and  love  religion,  if  one  will  but  go  the 
right  way  about  it;  but  assuredly  he  who  is  con 
stantly  battering  at  their  intellects  and  memories 
does  not  go  the  right  way  about  it  .... 

"But,  after  all,  teaching  is  not  enough :  teaching 
is  not  training.  No  amount  of  teaching  will  enable 
a  child  to  walk  unless  you  really  make  it  walk. 
You  may  hear  lectures  on  music  to  the  end  of  your 
days  and  never  be  able  to  play  one  single  tune. 
Children  are  utterly  incapable  of  learning  from 
mere  teaching  ....  Will  a  child  do  these  things, 
and  do  them  constantly,  because  it  hears  of  them 
speculatively  once,  twice  or  thrice  a  year?  It  is  a 
simple  impossibility  ....  Is  there  the  same  great 
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and  universal  effort  made  to  teach  children  the 
pious  practices  of  religion  which  are  at  the  least 
of  as  much  importance  to  children  as  dogmatical 
truths?" 

I  have  ventured  to  touch  only  one  small  part 
of  the  great  subject  of  the  religious  education  of 
children.  Father  Furniss  has  dealt  with  it  much 
more  fully,  and  has  set  forth  a  system  which  re 
quires  but  little  in  the  way  of  supplement  to  make 
it  complete,  and  to  adapt  it  to  the  requirements 
of  every  locality.  It  were  desirable  that  his  book 
and  his  biography  were  in  the  hands  of  all  en 
gaged  in  the  work  of  education.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  if  the  system  which  he  started  had 
been  carried  on  and  developed,  instead  of  being 
allowed  to  die  out,  there  would  be  little  reason 
now  to  deplore  the  "leakage"  of  Catholic  youth 
from  the  Church,  and  the  prospects  of  religion 
would  be  far  brighter  than  they  actually  are. 


EVIDENCE  IN  CORROBORATION 

THE  world  is  a  big  place:  no  one  can  have  per 
sonal  experience  of  more  than  a  few  spots  on  its 
surface;  and  it  is  a  perilous  thing  to  rush  at  gen 
eral  conclusions  from  one's  own  very  limited  induc 
tion.  It  may  be  rash  of  me  to  state  broadly  that 
young  Catholics  throughout  the  world  fall  away 
easily  and  in  large  numbers  from  the  Faith.  I  may 
be  doubly  rash  in  charging  this  result  to  defective 
religious  education,  and  in  stating  that  the  defects 
are  principally  defects  of  method.  It  is  quite  cer 
tain  that  there  are  many  other  factors  in  the  case, 
and  it  may  be  that  different  ones  in  different  places 
are  more  potent  in  their  effects  than  the  one  that  I 
am  dwelling  upon. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  parishes,  dioceses,  countries, 
where  the  views  I  have  expressed  in  this  pamphlet 
would  be  justly  repudiated  as  devoid  of  foundation 
within  their  limits.  Necessarily  I  must  speak  with 
diffidence  and  under  correction.  Still,  from  my  own 
experiences  in  teaching,  from  investigations  and 
inquiries  in  several  countries,  from  what  I  have 
read  and  from  what  has  been  written  apropos  of 
these  articles,  I  venture  to  think  that  my  views  have 
a  certain  amount  of  justification  as  to  many  locali- 
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ties,  that  I  have  touched  some  important  points  at 
least,  and  that  I  have  expressed  the  sentiments  of 
many  persons  who  are  qualified  to  hold  an  opinion 
on  the  subject.   In  such  a  matter  as  the  present  the 
authority  of  one  person,  however  well  he  may  be 
informed,  is  much  less  convincing  than  the  testi 
monies  of  a  multitude  of  witnesses.  I  shall  not  apol 
ogize,  then,  for  offering  here  a  compilation  rather 
than  an  original  article,  and  bringing  to  light  many 
weighty  sentences  that  are,  perhaps,  forgotten.    I 
have    already    mentioned    the    preface    to    Bishop 
Knecht's    "Practical    Commentary    on    Scripture/' 
contributed  by  the  Rev.  M.  F.  Glancey,  religious  in 
spector  of  schools  in  the  diocese  of  Birmingham, 
England.  Part  of  this  I  shall  now  give  in  summary. 
He  suggests  a  very  heavy  indictment  against  the 
current  methods  of  religious  instruction.   He  begins 
by  pointing  out  that  catechetics  is  a  science  and  an 
art,  forming  an  important  subject  that  has  been 
fully  investigated  in  Germany,  while  we  have  not 
yet  grasped  the  truth  that  such  a  branch  of  knowl 
edge  exists.   There  is  no  lack  of  earnestness,  or  of 
experienced  and  successful  catechists  amongst  us; 
we  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  and 
are  building  up  a  literature  about  it;  but  all  this 
only  "brings  out  in  greater  prominence  the  fact  that 
we  are  still  without  the  science."  He  suggests  grave 
doubts  as  to  the  material  and  the  form  of  our  cate 
chisms   and    our   methods   of   imparting   religious 
knowledge;  and  he  warns  us  of  the  harm  we  may 
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be  doing  by  our  well-meant  efforts, — "naturalizing 
mistakes  by  forming  them  into  a  regular  system." 
Hitherto  there  has  been  no  answer  to  these  mis 
givings;  and  indeed  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the 
question  has  been  put  squarely.  He  refers  to  a 
printed  correspondence  of  the  year  1892,  and  "hopes 
that  when  the  nebulous  matter  condenses,  it  may 
prove  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  solid  catechetical 
system."  His  hope  has  probably  matured  with  lapse 
of  time  into  that  kind  which  "maketh  the  heart  sick." 
I  turn  now  to  Pastoralia — "a  journal  for  priests," 
—in  which  appeared  the  correspondence  referred  to 
by  Father  Glancey.  The  Rev.  Edm.  Carroll  opens 
the  ball ;  his  thesis  is  that  the  lamentable  irreligion 
of  so  many  is  due  to  their  ignorance  alone  and  not 
to  their  surroundings ;  and  that  this  ignorance  pre 
vails  amongst  those  who  have  "gone  through  the 
mill,"  and  who  "have  passed  the  regulation  exami 
nation"  and  have  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  that 
Catholic  education  in  England  can  provide  them 
with.  He  gives  the  example  of  schools  which  have 
again  and  again  earned  the  mark  "Excellent"  in  re 
ligious  examinations  and  yet  less  than  forty  per 
cent  of  the  children  go  to  Mass.  As  for  the  young 
people  who  "have  swallowed  the  synopsis  a  few 
years  previously,"  they  have  no  notion  of  what  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  is  or  of  the  need  of  confession, 
and  they  think  churching  a  much  more  essential 
rite  than  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism.  "Every  day 
confirms  me  in  the  belief  that  the  ignorance  of  our 
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people — a  full  half  of  whom,  at  least,  have  been  in 
structed  according  to  the  diocesan  synopsis — is  the 
root  of  the  evil  we  deplore,  more  than  sin  or  more 
than  any  home  or  other  influence." 

The  fault,  he  says,  lies  in  the  method  of  teaching, 
and  its  chief  defects  are  these:  (1)  The  fear  of  the 
inspector  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom, — religion  is 
made  a  school  task,  and  is  taught  solely  with  a  view 
to  examinations ;  (2)  The  child's  nature  is  not  under 
stood.  It  possesses  reason,  which  ought  to  be  de 
veloped  as  well  as  memory ;  it  has  also  a  conscience, 
heart,  imagination;  but  religious  instruction  seems 
to  be  addressed  only  to  the  memory,  as  a  rule.  "To 
cram  it  [the  memory]  full  with  all  sorts  of  hard 
words  and  hard  ideas  is  just  about  the  best  way  to 
render  it  useless  for  the  purpose  it  should  subserve. 
.  .  .  Where  so  much  time  is  taken  up  in  the  mem 
ory  exercises,  the  instruction  not  only  leaves  the 
different  points  of  character  and  the  heart  and  soul 
of  the  child  untouched,  but  tends  actually  to  dry  up 
and  warp  their  powers  and  affections."  Instead  of 
using  hard  words  and  hard  ideas,  and  explaining 
them  by  other  words  and  ideas  almost  as  hard,  we 
should  use  words  which  have  a  real  significance  to 
the  child,  and  which  convey  clear  and  definite  ideas. 
Indeed,  the  chief  anxiety  should  be  to  make  the  in 
visible  world,  the  supernatural,  and  the  person  of 
Our  Lord  living  facts  to  the  children. 

One  of  the  great  authorities  in  England  on  reli 
gious  education  was  the  Very  Rev.  Provost  Wenham, 
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inspector  for  the  diocese  of  Southwark.  He  wrote 
an  article  in  the  next  number  of  Pastoralia,  express 
ing  almost  complete  agreement  with  Father  Carroll, 
— making  allowance,  however,  for  happy  exceptions 
to  the  prevailing  state  of  things.  He  thinks  that  a 
less  amount  of  instruction  would  be  sufficient  and 
effective  if  it  were  not  made  a  school  task  and  a 
matter  for  examination  in  the  same  way  as  the  sec 
ular  subjects.  He  foresaw  from  the  first  the  danger 
that  religion  might  come  to  be  taught  in  that  way, 
and  not  "as  at  a  mother's  knee,  or  by  the  paternal 
instructions  of  a  spiritual  father  training  souls." 
He  says  it  is  becoming  more  rare  and  difficult  to 
get  religion  so  taught,  and  many  priests  make  the 
same  statement.  He  relates  the  blunt  remark  of  a 
teacher  at  a  certain  school  which  was  examining, 
that  "there  would  be  a  great  deal  more  religion 
among  the  children  if  there  were  no  religious  in 
spection," — a  sentiment  with  which  he  himself  fully 
concurred.  "A  conscientious  teacher,  a  priest/'  he 
adds,  "who  wants  to  prepare  the  children  for  the 
sacraments,  or  fit  them  for  taking  practical  care  of 
their  souls  when  they  go  forth  into  the  world,  gets 
more  hindrance  than  help"  from  the  rigid  school 
methods  of  our  religious  instruction. 

Another  most  competent  observer,  the  Rev.  Lord 
Archibald  Douglas,  writing  in  the  same  magazine 
about  the  immense  number  of  young  people  who 
collapse  when  their  school-life  is  over,  attributes  it 
to  the  "very  widespread  neglect  and  mismanage- 
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ment  of  their  education  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  fourteen  years."  He  has  been  "impressed  with 
the  absence  in  so  many  of  them  of  solid  religious 
grasp:  their  religion  seems  to  be  only  sitting  loose 
on  them, — to  be  more  an  affair  of  the  head  than  of 
the  heart."  The  children  are  by  no  means  incapable 
of  taking  in  and  profiting  by  the  "gift  of  God" :  on 
the  contrary,  nothing  is  more  striking  than  the 
avidity  with  which  they  assimilate  religious  truth 
when  properly  presented  to  them,  the  rapid  growth 
of  their  souls  in  robustness  and  spiritual  beauty, 
and  their  perseverance  in  spite  of  difficulties  and 
even  falls. 

The  same  magazine  quotes  from  the  report  of  the 
religious  inspector  of  Southwark,  and  states  that 
the  remarks  are  good  for  all  the  catechetical  instruc 
tion  in  the  elementary  schools  of  England  and  Ire 
land: 

"How,  then,  is  the  education  given  in  our  schools 
defective?  It  is  defective  because  there  is  no  reli 
gious  education :  only  instruction  ....  Religion  is 
made  an  additional  'lesson/  It  is  simply  a  question 
of  drill,  of  learning  so  much :  of  so  much  drill  in  the 
shape  of  mechanically-said  prayers, — said  in  a  way 
no  sane  human  being  has  said  or  ever  will  say  them. 
.  The  children  are  turned  out  into  the  world 
without  any  individual  training.  Corporately  they 
have  been  drilled  enough,  but  they  have  not  to  meet 
the  temptations  of  the  world  collectively  but  indi 
vidually  ....  When  the  individual  leaves  the  Cath- 
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olic  atmosphere  and  goes  to  America  or  England, 
we  all  of  us  have  seen  the  futility  of  trusting  to 
mere  drill." 

Then  he  describes  a  class  at  such  "drill,"  and  con 
tinues:  "The  more  monotonous,  the  more  mechani 
cal,  the  more  soulless  the  repetition,  the  more  the 
bosom  of  the  teacher  swells  with  pride,  and  the  more 
she  fondly  hopes  she  is  impressing  the  inspector. 
Her  class  does  impress  him — but  not  in  the  way  she 
hopes." 

Let  me  recall  some  forcible  words  from  two  ar 
ticles  contributed  a  couple  of  years  ago  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  Talbot  Smith  to  The  Ave  Maria.* 

"A  little  inquiry  among  the  young  men  and  wom 
en  of  one's  acquaintance,  whether  rich  or  poor,  in 
tellectual  or  commonplace  does  not  impress  one  with 
the  excellence  of  the  instruction  communicated  to 
them  in  the  average  school  of  Christian  doctrine. 
It  is  not  accurate  and  does  not  stick.  It  leaves  no 
impulse  with  the  pupils  to  inquire  further,  for  it  has 
never  excited  any  interest  in  its  own  subjects.  The 
cleverest  child  can  recite  the  catechism  well  at  grad 
uation,  and  the  dullest  can  do  nearly  as  much.  In 
five  years  their  understanding  of  the  catechism  has 
become  equal :  both  have  forgotten  all  .  ..." 

"All  my  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  the 
catechism  is  torture  to  the  average  child,  and  the 
teaching  of  it  a  heart-breaking  task  to  the  aver- 


*  Vol.  xlvi,  Nos.  17,  18.,  pp.  516-555. 
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age  teacher.  Sahara,  with  its  caravans  ploughing 
through  interminable  reaches  of  sand,  does  not  seem 
more  dry  to  the  imagination  than  the  catechism 
tract,  with  its  long  procession  of  teachers  and  chil 
dren  marching  toward  the  oasis  of  escape." 

In  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record  of  November, 
1900,  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Ryan,  P.P.,  writes  as 
follows  on  the  subject  of  catechetical  instruction: 
"Have  the  young  never  to  complain  (of  course  they 
do  not  complain,  but  they  brook  their  misery)  of  the 
indescribable  tedium,  the  weary  time  spent  in  occu 
pations  that  are  neither  relished  nor  understood? 
Are  the  truths  brought  to  the  level  of  the  children's 
capacity?"  Then  he  mentions  cases  of  young  people 
who  have  learned  the  catechism  "pat,"  and  have 
never  approached  the  sacraments ;  and  he  quotes  an 
exclamation  often  heard  from  those  who  have  seen 
the  lives  and  deaths  of  such  Catholics :  "Why  do  you 
not  teach  your  people  better?" 

I  translate  the  following  from  page  72  of  the 
Directorium  Mysticum  of  Scaramelli,  reduced  into  a 
compendium  by  Father  P.  F.  Voss,  1857 :  "The  cate 
chism  most  usually  is  not  a  familiar  and  intelligible 
instruction,  but  it  is  a  theological  treatise,  which,  on 
account  of  its  compression  [brevitatem] ,  is  more 
difficult  to  the  comprehension  of  children  and  the 
ordinary  faithful  than  the  Summa  of  St.  Thomas 
is  to  beginners  in  theology." 

I  venture  now  to  transcribe  a  few  expressions  of 
opinion  that  have  been  called  forth  by  these  articles. 
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A  bishop  writes :  "That  article  on  Memory  is  excel 
lent  ....  His  criticism  of  our  catechisms  and  cate 
chetical  methods  I  find  not  even  strong  enough."  A 
lady  engaged  in  teaching  says:  "I  can  not  forbear 
thanking  you  for  [the  article].  After  a  lifetime 
spent  in  the  daily  class-room,  and  every  Sunday  in 
what  seemed  to  be  a  vain  effort  to  inculcate  Chris 
tian  doctrine  by  the  ponderous,  well-nigh  unintel 
ligible  words  of  the  catechism,  one  feels  so  utterly 
discouraged  that  one  can  not  but  be  thankful  for 
such  an  article  from  a  theologian.  Oh,  such  little 
results  from  such  hard,  constant  labor!" 

A  Sister  of  Mercy  writes  a  hurried  line  or  two  on 
a  post-card:  "The  article  in  The  Ave  Maria  read 
with  the  greatest  interest.  I  can  indeed  feel  the 
truth  of  the  remarks  about  the  various  things  ob 
jected  to.  Eighteen  years  of  drudgery,  trying,  and 
often  in  vain,  to  cram  a  specified  amount  into  a 
child's  mind,  has  taught  it  to  me.  A  catechism  in 
one  hand  of  the  child,  and  a  paper  with  meanings  of 
words  in  the  other — or  else  good-bye  to  good  results 
on  the  day  of  exams." 

A  dean  uses  the  following  forcible  language:  "I 
can  not  forego  expressing  to  you  the  pleasure  I  had 
in  reading  the  article  on  'Memory  and  Religious  Ed 
ucation/  If  it  were  possible  for  it  to  be  forwarded 
to  every  priest  in  these  United  States,  to  every 
Sister  and  Brother,  to  every  teacher  charged  with 
teaching  catechism  to  children,  and  to  ask  every 
one  of  them  to  put  in  practice  the  lessons  learned 
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from  it,  the  soul-killing  business  of  the  everlasting 
memorizing  of  the  dead  letter  of  the  catechism 
would  cease;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  in  less  than 
ten  years  we  should  see  the  most  wonderful  effects 
in  our  schools  and  churches.  Experience  for  the 
last  twenty  years  has  taught  me  the  lesson  that  the 
constant  memorizing  of  the  letter  of  the  catechism 
without  a  thorough  explanation  of  the  same  is  kill 
ing  religion  in  the  souls  of  our  young  rising  genera 
tion." 

I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  another  priest.  He 
speaks  of  the  organization  of  a  system  of  Sunday- 
schools  with  permanent  and  efficient  staffs  of  volun 
teer  teachers;  he  speaks  of  places  where  there  are 
no  parochial  schools,  and  bemoans  the  laissez  faire 
and  negligence  of  Catholics  in  regard  to  catechetical 
instruction.  My  message  does  not  include  these  as 
pects  of  the  question.  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam.  I 
must  leave  these  points  to  those  possessing  full  qual 
ifications,  which  I  do  not.  I  extract  some  sentences 
from  the  letter  which  bear  on  my  special  point : 

"We  simply  have  no  catechism  that  comes  up  to 
the  requirements.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  many 
new  ones  are  appearing,  which  shows  at  least  our 
discontent;  but  they  are  still  either  too  difficult  for 
all  except  those  who  have  studied  philosophy  and 
theology  in  Latin,  or  they  are  too  simple,  and  there 
is  no  natural  progression  from  the  simpler  truths 
for  the  little  tots  to  the  more  enlarged  mental  view 
of  adults  .  .  What  is  needed  is :  A  catechism  that 
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at  least  approaches  perfection;  a  higher  catechism 
that  will  give  the  dogmas  to  the  children's  intellect, 
not  merely  to  their  memory;  a  greater  stress  laid 
upon  the  virtues  of  life,  and  not  so  much  hair-split 
ting;  .  .  .  more  prominence  given  to  the  beauty  of 
Catholic  worship." 

I  may  be  allowed  now  to  set  forth  something  of 
my  own  experiences  in  the  teaching  of  catechism, 
and  the  steps  by  which  I  arrived  at  the  views  which 
I  have  expressed.  For  more  than  twenty-five  years 
I  was  obliged  to  do  all  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  children  of  my  flock  personally  and,  for  the  most 
part,  alone.  They  attended  secular  schools,  and  my 
time  for  catechism  was  limited  to  one  hour  during 
the  week,  and  the  Sunday  afternoons.  Children  of 
all  ages  and  all  stages  of  ignorance  were  constantly 
coming  to  me  and  going.  On  an  average  they  re 
mained  a  couple  of  years  under  my  care,  and  within 
three  years  the  whole  body  of  the  school  was 
changed.  I  was  obliged  generally  to  rely  upon  a 
child  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  and  rather  igno 
rant,  to  instruct  the  infant  class.  For  long  years  I 
labored  under  the  superstition  that  the  letter  of  the 
catechism  was  all  important  as  the  necessary  basis 
of  all  religion.  It  was  impracticable  to  make  the 
children  learn  the  catechism  at  home,  so  I  spent 
most  of  the  valuable  hour  in  repeating  a  few  ques 
tions  and  answers  over  and  over  and  over  again, 
and  making  them  repeat  with  me.  When  at  length 
both  teacher  and  taught  were  thoroughly  weary,  I 
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endeavored  to  explain  the  hard  words  and  then  put 
the  ideas  into  less  cumbrous  and  intricate  sentences. 
On  these  preliminaries  of  religious  education  so 
much  time  and  labor  were  wasted  that  none  re 
mained  for  the  weightier  things  of  the  law. 

When  the  children  had  to  be  prepared  for  the 
sacraments  I  was,  perforce  obliged  to  omit  all  the 
verbal  memory  work  and  teach  them  the  substance 
of  the  doctrines  and  the  practices  of  Christian  life. 
This  they  quite  easily  understood  and  remembered, 
and  they  were  none  the  worse  for  being  unable  to 
put  it  into  the  cut-and-dry  technical  phraseology  of 
the  books.  Then  I  began  to  understand  that  there 
was  the  widest  difference  between  teaching  cate 
chism  and  teaching  religion  —  between  impressing 
sounds  and  tongue-motions  on  the  physical  cells  of 
the  brain  and  conveying  ideas  and  emotions  to  the 
soul  itself.  I  changed  my  plan  and  began  to  address 
myself  to  the  mind,  imagination,  affections;  I  en 
deavored  to  cultivate  faith,  devotion,  admiration, 
sympathy,  or  contempt,  and  horror  according  to  the 
subject-matter.  I  explained  the  mysteries  and  du 
ties  of  Christianity  in  simple  words  that  the  chil 
dren  could  readily  understand,  asked  questions 
which  they  answered  in  their  own  words,  and  exem 
plified  everything  from  Holy  Scripture,  the  lives  of 
the  saints,  and  nature. 

At  once  ennui  gave  way  to  intense  interest.  They 
were  eager  to  ask  questions  about  knotty  points  of 
dogma  and  conduct,  and  to  corroborate  my  teaching 
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from  their  own  small  experiences;  then  they  would 
go  home  and  repeat  to  their  mothers  everything 
they  had  heard.  Strange  to  say,  by  neglecting  to  in 
sist  on  catechism  I  secured  their  learning  it:  they 
understood  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do  and  they 
worked  away  at  it  out  of  sheer  devotion  to  their  re 
ligion.  Many  of  these  poor  children,  even  those 
brought  up  in  total  neglect  of  religion,  became  most 
fervent  and  regular  at  Holy  Mass  and  the  sacra 
ments  under  circumstances  of  considerable  difficulty. 
By  means  of  this  method  I  found  that  my  rare  and 
short  lessons  in  religion  were  amply  sufficient  for 
instructing  them  in  all  the  essentials  of  religious  be 
lief  and  practice,  and  counteracting  the  influences 
of  bad  home-life  and  non-Catholic  companions  in 
secular  schools.  From  this  latter  companionship  I 
think  they  reaped  much  advantage :  they  learned  be 
times  to  defend  their  religion,  to  estimate  at  their 
true  value  the  current  calumnies  against  the  Church, 
to  regard  all  heresies  with  a  very  wholesome  con 
tempt,  and  to  be  zealous  for  the  enlightenment  and 
conversion  of  their  Protestant  acquaintances. 

This  experience  convinced  me  that  the  labor  of 
religious  instruction  may  be  very  much  reduced, 
while  at  the  same  time  its  efficiency  is  very  much 
increased.  The  excessive  amount  of  difficult  rote- 
learning  diverts  the  energies  of  the  children  from 
a  more  profitable  channel,  and  positively  prevents 
them  from  understanding  what  they  learn.  The 
time  spent  on  cramming  a  few  formulas  would  suf- 
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fice  for  communicating  a  real  knowledge  of  twice 
as  many  subjects ;  and  thus,  a  number  of  important 
things  not  touched  on  in  the  present  catechisms, 
and  too  numerous  to  be  taught  in  the  old  fashion, 
could  be  introduced.  And  further,  what  is  perhaps 
more  important  than  all,  the  teaching  of  religion 
might  be  dissociated  from  memories  of  drudgery 
and  punishment,  and  made  a  delight  to  the  children. 
If  this  end  could  be  secured,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  religion  would  exercise  a  deep  and  lasting  in 
fluence  on  the  children  throughout  their  lives,  and 
that  we  should  cease  to  bemoan  the  inadequate  re 
sults  that  follow  from  our  labors. 
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